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MONG Potatoes, Meare are infinite varic- 

tics of colours, bulk, fhape, confiftence, 

and tafte; but thefe varieties are not always, as 
has been prevented, the effec of foil, feafon, and 
care, beftowed in cultivation. They arife from 
real differences in the parts of fructication; the 


ae flowers being fometimes of a cincritious grey 


andidirty White, and fometimes of a pale red 
“Boor fine blue ; the verdure of the leaves, the ftalk 
qgeand fruit, zre alfo fubje& to varieties; there 


; 2 ware both early and late Potatoes. It neverthe- 


lefs appears, that the conftituent parts of the 

s are always of the fame nature, differing 
in roportion, 

. the. good effects of Potatoes in firb- 

Fprored by the daly we which 

he > aadonpaelieey them, yet they have not 

Se eke aieiion int ey 


&S of as as charged with caufing dif- 
a ia fomical our provinces, made a teport 
favourable to them, and well calculated 


enfions. . 
- But as it would be infuficient to remind pre- 
poet that in the moft populous pro- 

» many millions of men Tab. 
f veep wars this food ; or to quote 
“Bre remark of an excellent obferver concerning 

he Irith, whofe chief nourifhment confifts of 
potatoes : (The Lrith, fays he,’are robuft ; they 
a ht many difeafes by which other 
tions are affidted ; ‘nothing is more common 
at to meet with "perfons advanced in years, 
fto fee twins about the hut of the 
mt.) Y conceived that in ordér to quiet 
pull and to remove every fubterfuge of 
ejudice, it would be neceflary to entep upon 
e chemical difcuffion and enquires. 

I therefore proved by a long train of experi- 
that Potatoes in their natural flare con- 
three diftin and effential 8 a gai 

eat Was examined by itfelf—viz. 1. 
powder, refembling the ftarch pect in 
. A light fibrous matter, of a grey co- 
ir, ‘eal df hae fone nature as that contained 


‘dif ipate all 


nents, 


a 


in the roots Gs res herbs—q. Lafily, a mtucila- 
ginions juice, which has ne pecaliar propertics, 
but may be compared to the juices of feculent 
plants fuch as borage and bugloés. ~ : 
I next diftilled potatoes in a rctert: they 
gave out an im:menfe quantity of water, which 
towards the end of the operation became more 
and more acid; next there pafled a light and 
heavy oil, refembling that generally obtained 
from the parts of plants containing flour. A 
pound of thefe roots, leaves fearce 36 grains of 
earthy refiduum, 
vegetable earth. 
Vhat effects then are produced by the boiling 
which thefe roots are made to undergo before 
they are eaten ! It tends to combine thefe dif- 
ferent principles more intimateby, and to form | 
a whole more filuble and eafiét of 
To divide the potatoes afterwards b ans of | 
a greater, and to fet. under prefs, | 
would be to little purpofe ; it would be impofii- | 
ble to expref a fingle p of water, or to pre- 
cipitate a particle of 
Itis well known that the veflel in which po-! 
tatoes have been boiled, is by that operation co- 
loured green, and they fometimes leave behind 
them a flight acrimony fufficiently fenfible to | 
the throat ; now thefe circumitances afforded | 
fufficient feope to the vilifiers of this valuable 
plant, to impute feveral difeafes to it; but I far- 
ma proved that thefe two preperties do not be- 
long to the whole of the root, but only tothe 
red {kin by which it is covered externally, and 
that Amman the fame ph 


fimply extractive, wos Da 
or falme, 
| Befides, how can vhis 
ious, when roa toes, which vetain it, are 
Pe ee ! Nay they are more 
fav sand. delicate ; 
from ¢ dithpation of. the a ieee 
perhaps from the fame extractive matter artis 
communicates the coleur.to.water, _ 
Some of the advocates for potatoes, ited 
by this general colour, and periaaded. that it 
exilts in their juice, have propofed to extra it, 
and fubfitute water in its ftead 5 but there can- 
not perhaps be a more abfurd propofal. In 
our aflands the juice ot the mangoe is feparated 
becanfeit is really I have aifo imi- 
ested the procefs of the Americans in feveral 
jixidigenaus, farinaccous roots, which without 
tims. previous extraction, would be very danger- 
ous; but the juice cf the potatoe is fur from 
containing any thing fimilar. Like all the 





he met: it_is effential to it when we 


which has all the character of | 


* | tub 


— — “ 


would eat itinfubftanee. In order to feparate 
it, the aggregation muft be broken, the fibrous 
nets mult be torm in pieces, and the ex 
refiduam be yed only in the form of pap ; 
—which int of adding te the wholeiome- 
nefs of Potatoes, would make an infipid, heavy, 
and indigeftible food. ¥ 


The vegetable kingdem affords no food 
more wholefome, more eafily procured, or ne 
| expenfive thaa the Potatee. [tas well 

with what refoprce it furnifhed the Inth in 
| 1740.—Many families would have bé€y, iwept 
y without this fupply. ‘The eayernefs with 
we children devour it, the preference which 
Y¥ give itto the chefnut, will feem to thew 
that it is well adapted two the confitution of 
| man.—Perfons of all ages afid temperaments 
feed upon it without experiencing the flichteft 
| inconvenience. In the lait German war thefe 
| rcots were'the refource of many {0} }asers, who 
| happening to be feparated frora the main body 
of the army, would have fallen facrifices to fa-- 
tigue and hunger, if they bad rot met with Po. 
| tatoes, whieh they eat _im vai quantities after 
| imple bailing, and with no other feafoning 
| thana appetite. -Gratitude induced fe- 
veral.of them to import the plat inro their 
own country, where it was unknemm © ‘They 
cultivated it with i&r', and fr an @xample 
which was foon imitated. At prefent there is 
fearce an elegant repaft where Potatoes are not 
introduced with emulation in various eget ; 
and the great coniumption in the 
that they are no pee aetpited there, 


The exceffive 

advanced of late y 

at which the 

have been ws deers 
An officer iftinétiomy impro- 
ving onc of his pre on eat — 
potatoes, but being yell atguairited wins 
of he was aware t 

the nae © er meyld be. imfini 





which the would Ras — 
pleyed for the rae es: sag ord 
wwere pundt; ved, beca puniih- 
ment of difo ence was the dimiftoa Bs 
fit who was y of it. Pretending af: 
wards that the endo were dificult of dies 
tion, he forbade his fervants to-<at them. hete 
contrivances produced the expected ‘effeét, and 
thus he made this plant en odjest of attenthon 


im his neighbourhood. sae 
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‘ment. By contemplation in the poffefion of | 


For roe Rusat Macazree. | 
ON KNOWLEDGE. 


NOTHING, in my opinion, adds fo much to 
the dignity of man, as kuowledge ; and no obje@ 
is fo deferving of,his unremitted attention.— 
Befides the refpe@.which inowiedge ever at- 
taches to itfelf, the numberlefs advantages it 
affords in worldly purfuits, it opens a fource of 
the mof permanent and rational pleafure which | 
man is capable of enjoying. Poficfled of the | 
key of knowledee, ‘an acceis is procured to the; 
grand repofitorygef the literary world—to the | 
different apartments of fcience—and, the fub- | 
lime recefs of philofophy: Thus entered, you | 
may review the works of ages—you may con- | 
template nature in all her works, and tore the | 
mind with an inexauftable fund of pleafure and | 
amufement. Axciedge, once acquired, is per- 
manent: it is not like moft of the acquirements | 
of man, fleeting and tranfitory ; which te day | 
he may enjoy, but, which to-morrow are: no! 
more; it is not like (Gwr, which is dependent: 
Upon the whim and caprice of your patron ¢ it: 
is nct like riches, which by flow degrees may 
walte,,or by a torrent of misfortunes be fwept 
away at once; it is not like power, which may 
eafily be lof& or recoil upon the head of its arbi4 
trary poffeffor; it is not like fame, which like 
fome fine opening flower, lifting its head above 
the more humbi¢ones of the field, is more obnox- 
ious to every affault and liable to be withered 
by an untimely blaft ; nor is it like friend/bip, | 

wen’s next beft gift, which imfimcerity may 
canker, or infidelity betray :—but it is like an 
immoveable rock, on which we may fecurely 
build our happineis, 2nd the floods of adveriity, 
nor the rude blafts of enmity’s fierce ftorm, can 
never fhake it. 

In retirement, knowledge is company—in 

iety, it enlivens all its enjoyments. A mind 
well has ample field for contemplation: 
there you may turn your thoughts, and with the | 
mind’s eye, behold man from his creation to the | 
prefent moment—you cam review all the icenes | 
im which he has been d—you may be-| 
bold him rifing from a ftate of barbarifm to ci- | 








oes gga but like him in different | 


tions—there you may remark his difpofition m 
all ages of the world and the mof prominent 
features in his appearance and the reigning | 
charatteriftics of his nature: thus may you learn 
What is man and obtain a true knowledge of 
you which to know rightly is a great attain- 





knowledge, you may obferve the rife and fall 
of empires, and the common casfes of good and 
evil to every nation. From hence you may learn 
thofe leffons 

c and i in the happinefs of 
your fellow citizens—there you may contem- 
plate nature and explore ing arcana—to 
yeu her mifteries will in a ure be unfolded, 
and thofe things which to the ignorant appear 
as prodigies and fill them with aftonifhment, 
will fem but the confequent effects of vifible 
caufes ; and from this conteMplation of the na- 
tural, which muft remind you of the firft Great 
Caxfe, you will infenfibly be led to meditate 
upon the moral world—and here the mind re- 
ceives food congenial to its own nature—it Is 
from the enlargement of our faculties which is 








Sf all knowledge. 


be ferviceable to your } ther.” 


effeéted by practical and contemplative exer-} 
tions that we are capable of enlivening the im- 
mortal fpark, which burns though impercepti- 
bly, within, us—that we are brou ht to the 

enjoyment of our immortal principle, to feel 
its effeéts and to be afflimulated to’ the head 
As the enlargement of 
our faculties capaci us* to -view the 
perfe@iions of God in all his works, to dif- 
cover his divine nature and attributes, fo far 
does it enable us to enjoy them, and as far 
as this enlargement encreafes, fo far are our 
natures perfecting and becoming allied to the 
author of perfection. In fine, knowledge is the 
nutriment of fhe foul, and as latter is the 
diftinguithing charaétereftic of man fiom the 
brute in nature, fo is the former that which dif- 
tinguifhes him in conduct—for how little fuperi 

or is an ignorant barbarous man to the molt fa- 
vage Lion of the foreft. Alas! how great a 
curfe is i e tothe world. Itis this which 
is the fource of almoft all our forrows. Ina 
political point of view, it is the caufe of the 
moft horrid wars, flavery and death—in a reli- 
gious, of bigotry, fuperftition and perfecution—_ 


UVENUS. 


| and, in an individual, of poverty and contempt. 
J 


Newark, April 23. 





THEATRICAL ANECDOTE. 


THEOPHILUS CIBBER, in company 
with three other box vivants, made an ex- 
eurfion fo France. One had a falfe fet of 
teeth ;"a fecond a glafs eye ; 2 third, a cork 
leg ; bat the oe nothing particular, 
except aremarkable way of fhaking his head. 
They travelled in a poft-coach; and, while 
they were going the firlt ftage, after each had 


| made merry with his neighbour’s infirmity, 


they agreed, that at every batin e 
would all affeé& the ‘gee Paws Raye wcd 
they came to breakfaft, they were all to fquint ; 
and, as the countrymen ftood gaping round, 
when the firft allighted, “ Ad rot it,” cried 
one, “ how that man fquints.”—“ Why,” faysa 
fecond, “here is another fquinting fellow.” 
The third was thought a greater fquinter than 
than all 


dy to ; 
er—* Here, you fellow, 
“ Teeth, fir 1" Ay, teeth, fir; unfcrew 
wire, and you'll find they all come 

After fome hefitation, the man 
he was ordered. is was no 


out my eye.” “?How, fir,” 
“ your eye!” © Yes my eye: come here, you 
ftupid dog; pull up that eye-lid, and it will 
come out i 3 .” This done, a third cri- 
ed out, “ Here, you feoundrel, take off my leg.” 
This he did with lef reiuéance, being 

apprifed that it was cork ; and alfo imagined 
that it would be his lait job. He was, howe- 
ver, miitaken. The fourth watched his oppor- 
tunity, and, while the poor affrighted waiter 
was furveying, with a rueful countenance, the 










eye, teeth and leg, lying upod the table, 
Ont, in a frightfol, inion ice, “ Come 
fir, take off my head!” Turning round, 
feeing the man’s head haking like a manderia 
upon a chimney-piece, he darted out of the 
room ; and, after i headlong dowy 
ftairs, he ran about the ho 


fi i tthe: 
gentlemen up ftairs were certainly all Devils. 4 


FROM THE tnquisiToOR, &c. 







































THE HAPPY PAIR. 4 

Be was a neat little houfe, by the fide of the 
ds—a pretty looking woman, dreft by fim 
plicity, Nature’s handmaid, was laying the ae 
ble cleth, and trimming up her little parlour} 
ae ee chearful and ferene, and with? 
voice pleafing, though wild and untutored, fig 
fung wing little ftanzas : | 






Nature’s wants are all fupplied ; »3 
Food and raiment, houfe and fire : > 
Let others fwell their courts of pride, 
This is all that I require. - 
Juft as the had finithed, a genteel young may 
remy n. ge fhe ran eagerly to nice 
_ Mr. dear Charles, the cried, you are late 
night. ~ = 
i am weary, Anna, faid he, leaning his } 
upon her fhoulder. 3 
—I am forry for it, my love.; but come, eat 
your fapper, i podqaamd: ng repofe on my 



















me ; my home is to me a palace, love my 
eftate. 5 canyget eae himteredl in 
coftly array; I pleafe i 


Gimple attire ; I with to pleafe 




























_ & MOST SINGULAR CHARACTER. | _ 
HE lived during the réign of queen Anne 
was of a refpectable family, and in independe 
circumftances. In his bred 
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become fedentary by two or three 
















being into ation again, and was always 
with difficulty brought abroad ; like a heavy 
ftone which has lain fome time im one place on 
the and formed itfelf a bed, out of which 
it is not eafily removed. F 
When he left.London he retired into the coun- 
» filled with the profped of ing the 
i motion. This y kept him 
much at home in purfuit of his fludy : andas no 
one in the town had refolution enough to reafon 
with him on the affair, or was of im 
enough to make him change his < 
halsit of pertifting in one way kept him at home 
entirely. During the courfe of more than thir- 
ty years, he never came abroad but once, which 
was, when he was obliged to take the oath of al- 
legiance. This was the only time he changed 
his thirt, or fhaved himfelf, the whole 
time of his retirement. He wat a very little 
man, and at once the moft y an f cleanlicit 
perfon alive; wafhing his hands twenty times 
a day, and nezleding every other part. Du- 
ting this confinement, he never had his bed 
made. After he had given over all hopes of 
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"ged by them. “ Fe 
* “Whenever the duke of Mar ~ opens 
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in his 
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panto eS ay. 











a_doors, he 























he | 


| ing ou the floor, where it lay five and twenty 
| years. This laftfum a child had thrown down 
| which he was fond of playing with, by ome 
| ting a table that ood upon one foot ; the 
| continued in the fame fituation alfo.—Through 
| this money he had made two paths, by kicking 
|. the pieces upon one fide ; one of which led from 
| the door to the wmdow ; the other from the 
| window to the bed. . 

When he quitted the Temple in London, he 


|ed through feveral hands ; when at daft, the 
' gentleman who poffefied them, ordering his fer- 


| vant te puil it down, it broke by being rotten, | 


out fell tour or five hundred pieces of gold, 
_ which were found to belong to hi the 
' enclofed papers ; this he 
after. Itis generally 
had put fome thou ‘ 
hands of a banker, orlent 
man in London, 
dum from the perfon ; 







o, that he 
unds ito the 


B any memoran- 
which are loit to 


hear it was Icft ; which fome minds can bear 
to fufpeét, though not to know pofitively.—Af- 
ter more than thirty years living a reclufe, he 
was at lait found deadgai his bed covered 
lice. And thus ended the life of this whi 
being. 


“i 
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LITERARY INTFLLIGENCEe 

Prorosats are ifflued by Wiliam Black in 
New-York, for publifhing by fubicriptuon, in two 
Volumes, foolfcap oftavo, a Romance, entitled, 
Fitz-Alian Caftle—an entire new work, by a 
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fitter; the fir never. 
and that very rarcly ;_ 
cea year, - fome- 
was a 
ttle of the town. . His 











the others fome ti 





‘tive, and a lover 
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He lived welli@ his honfe, and 





3 always eat from large 
@ meat, and never faw any thi i 

gm and at Chriftmas he divided a certain fum of 
Money the neceflitous of the town. He 
feemed to be afraid of two things only ; one be- 























Gentleman of New York.—This Work will be 
printed in two very elegant pocket volumes, and 
delivered to fubicribers, in Jcoard;:, for a dollar 
and half, or bound and /cttered, for two dollars: 
The work is to be put to prefs as foon as a fut- 


publither affures the patrons of li merit, 
this work contains fome very noble jentiments: 
The iero andi borane abit ere, 

Adaline De Fitz-Adlan, are well fuftained, and 





to fome tradef- | 





asacomet. In like manner, whenhe had once , dorirg the tim: of his tarrying at home, he had , but if we confider the meek and lowly man, as 
days ta:ry-| two thoufand guineason the top of a low cheft of 
ing at his chambers, he hated the thoughts of drawers covered with duft, and five hundred ly- 


| he is, fenced and guarded by the love, the fricnd- 

fhip and wifhes of all mankind, that the other 
fiands alone, hated, difcountenanced, without 
one true friend or hearty well wifher on his fide : 
when this is balanced, we fhall have reafon to 
| change our opinion, and be comvinced that the 
; humble man, ftrengthened with fuch an alliance, 
| is far from being fo overmatched as at firlt igh 

he may appear ; nay, one might go further and 
engage for it, that in all fuch cafes where real 
fortitude and true perfonal courage were want- 
| ed, he is much more likely to give proof of it, 


‘ 








ce, left ancld portmanteau over the portal of the | and one would fooner look for ‘t in fuch a tem- 
that | anti-chamber, where it had continued many | per than in that of his adveriary. 
"years, during which time the chambers had paf- | 


Pride may 
make a man violent, but hemility will make him 
firm: and which of thetwo, do you think like- 
ly to come off with honor? he who a@s from 
the changeable impulfe of heated blood, and 
follows the uncertain motions of his pride and 
fury, or the man who fiands cool and collefted 
in himfelf; who governs his refentments in- 
fleadot being governed by them onevery.cc- 
cal acts upon the fleady motives of prineiple 
| aa y- With regard to the provocations and 
| offfmces which are unavoidably happening toa 
| man in his commerce with the world, take it as 








fatcefs in the perpetual motion, he took pleafure his heirs, as he would never Yay to whom he {a fule, asa man’s pride is, fo is always his dit- 
in obferving the work and policy of ants, and | lent them, through fear, perhaps, left he fhould fure ; as the opinion of himfelf rifes, f@ doss 
‘fioeked the whol town fo plentifully with that | 
Welek that the fruits in the gardens were devou- ' 


injury, fo does his refentment: "Tis this 
hich gives edge and force to the infirument 
which has ftruck him, and excites that heat. in 
; the wound which retidersit incurable, See how 
| different the cafe is with the humble man: one 
| half of thefe painful conflicts he actually cfeapes, 
, the other half fall lightly on him: he oks 
no man by contempt; thruits himfelf forward 
as the mark of no man’s envy ; fo that he cuts 
| off the firkt fretful occafions of the greateft part 
| of thefe evils; and for thofe in which the paf- 
fions of others would invc]ve him, ike the huan- 
ble thrub in the valley, gently gives way, and 
fcarce feels the injury of thofe itcrmy escoun- 
ters which rend the proud cedar and tear it up 
by its roots. STERNE- 


ane 
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—ANFGROTE— 
A gentleman in company with a fine lady, 
could not forbear telling her, that fhe was won- 


‘talka- | ficient number of fubfcribers are obta The | drous handfome. “Sir, faysthe lady, I thank 
' you for your good opinion, and with with all 
my heart I could fay as much for you too.” 
Heary and | 


“ Why fo you might, Madam, fays the gentle- 
man, if yan made no more conicience of a he 
than I do.” 





se 


A BREMALE CIANT. te 


From a Londen paper of March ty 
A Girl of prodigious fize, has lately arrived 










the Auther, whois young, has caft his Charac- 

ters, In with an exactnefs and difcrimi- 

nation would do honor to a more exalted 

pen. 
Subjcriptions for the above received at this Ofice. 
Ac Pilligen, colligenh ening, 


Mifs Axwe Henxay, daught e: a Mr. Sal cs 

Heary, late of Prineeiont # x 
—THR MORALIST— 

HUMILITY CONTRASTED WITH PRIDE, 








i: killedfor his riches gthe other, being infect- 
ed witha difeafe ; for which reafon he would | 
| imes to borrow a crown from | 
the was poor ; and always 
> mo hic id_ him in a! 














~ fe who paid x. He never kept his 
: under , and key, but 
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money | and all oppofition which fuch a temper can 
piled it up on the | make.—Now, if we confidcr him as ftandirg 2- 
lates in his kitchen...In his | lone, no doubt, in fuck a cafe, he will be over- 
“no icrvant had entrance | powered and trampled upon by his oppor; 


Wuew we refleaé upon the character of humi- 
lity, we are apt to think it ftands the mofi naked 
and defenceleis of all virtues whatever, the leait 
able to {upport its claims againft the infolent an- 
tagonit who feems ready to bear him down, 





| She is only 19 years old, 
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ata tavern at Raftadt (Germany) where the is 


fhewn for money.—She is feven feet two inchs 
gh, and weighs three hundred and an halfi— 
oldjand isthe daughter 
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of a peafant, in the 
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“ The folemn temple, and the marble dome, 
The cloud-top’d mountain & the tight expani, 

All mutt return to their primeval gloom, 
Nor leave the traces ef the fainteft giance.” 

Died, on Thurfday lai, at Ekzabeth-Town, 
Mr. Timorery Wooprvrs. 

Died on Tharfday the 17th in®. at Chridian- 
na Bridge, Newcaitle county, Sovomow Max 
WELL, a gentleman whofe public and private 
virtucs jultly endeared him to his fumerous ac- 
quaihtaice. 
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POETRY. ; 
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Tne pleafing art of poetry's defign’d 

To raife the thought, and moralize the mind 3 

The chafte delights of virtue to infpire, 

And warm the bofom with feraphic fre 3 

Sublime the paffions, lend devetion wings, 

And celebrate the rirnst Great cause of things. 
———— 


We art sur Srancers anv Pircaims. 
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ey HE fpring of life ailures the trav’ler on, 

With,a gay landicape and a flowsry feene; 

The opening rofe, and the enamell’d lawn ; 
And thorn and briar do from his vifion fereen. 


The fummer comes, and ftill all things are gay, 
Still undeceived he gazes ftill around, 
*Till he goes floping down the wintry way, 
And hears the curfew toli’d in folemn jound. 
Now, in aftonifhment he flares, amaz’d 
To fee how foon life’s longeft journey’s pak ; 
How foon th’ immeafurable field is graz’d 
And that his next progreffien is the lait. 
Now contemplation in himfelf begins ; 
Now he arranges matters ail anew ; 
Repents his former complicated fins, 


And, ere he gets in practice, bids adieu. t, 


—— ae 
' STANZAS—sy A HUSBAND. 
WHEN on thy bofom I recline, 

Enra d ftill to call thee mine, 

‘0 call thee mine for life. 
I giory in thofe facred ties, 
Which modern wits and fools defpife, 

Of hufband and of wife. 


Our mutual flame in‘pires our blus, 
The tender look, the melting kifs, 
Ev’n rears have not deftroyed : 
Some fweet feafations, ever new, 
Sprin and proves the maxinftruc, 
J Phat love a ne’er be cloyed. 
Have I a with, ’tis all for thee, 
Haft thov a with, ’tis all for me; 
So foft our moments move, 
That angels look with ardent gaze, 
Well pleas’d té fee our happy days, 
bid us live and love. 
If cares arife—and cares will come— 
Thy bofom is my fofteft home— 
~ I loll me there to reft ; 
And is there aught difturbs my fair, 
I bid her figh out all her care, 
And lofe it in my breaft- 
Have 1a joy, ’tis all her own, 
Both her’s and mine are only onc— 
Our hearts are fo entwined, 
That like the ivy rou ¢ tree, 
Bound up in‘clofeft amity, 
*Tis death to be disjoined. 


—_——— 








THE PRODIGAL SON OF A TAYLOR. 
By F. Newcombe. 

A LONDON Taylor as ‘tis faid, 
By buckram, canvas, tape and thread, 
Sleeve lining, pockets, filk and twilt, 
And all the long expenfive lift, 
With which their uncouth bills abound, 
{Though rarely ia the garments found,) 
With thefe, and other arts in trade, 
He foon a handfome fortune made: 
And did, what a few had ever done : 


Left thirty thoufand to his fon, 

The fon a hand young frag ring blade, 
Abhorr’d the very name of the trade : 
And left, refieétion fhould be thrown 

On him, refolv’d to leave the town, t 
And travel where he was fot known. 

With gilded coach, and liv’ry gay, 

To Onxtord firit be took his way ; 

The bucks and beaux his tafte admire; 
His equipage and rich attire : 

But nothing was fo much ador’d 

As his fine filver-hilted fword ; 

Though fhort and fmall ’twas vaftly neat, 
The fight was deem’d a perfeé treat, 
Beau Banter begg’d to have a look :— 
But when the fword in hand he took, 

He fwore by gad it was an odd thing, 
And look’d jut like a Tayior’s bodkin. 
His pride was hurt by this expreffion, 
Thinking they knew his fire’s profeffion : 
She wbisfword he fneak’d away, 
And dréy Bleciter that fame day : 
When hoon 

For dining:on 10mm 
They afk’d hit 
Some cabbage or rver : 

The purfe-proud@oxcomb took the hint, 
Thought it fevere reflections meant : 
His ftomach turn’d he could not eat, 
So made an un-genteel retreat. 

He then left Glo’iter in great wrath, 


find bade his coachman drive to Bath : 
fufpected freth abufe, 

nfe the dinner was roaft goofe. 
To Exeter he drove next day, 
And went at night to fee a play: 
But here sgthithe was tormeuted, 
To fee a taylor reprefented : 
For when the poor fneak came on the tage 
He left the fide-box in a rage, 
To Plymouth next day took a trip, 
And put up at the Royal thip, 
Which then kept by Caleb Snip. J 
The hoft by name was often call’d, 
At which our gueft was fo much gall’d 
That he next morn at break of day, 
Towards Southampton took his way : 
There with fome bucks he drank about, 
Until he fear’d they found him out, 
His glafs not fill’d as was his rule, 
They faid, ’twas not a thimble full— 
Our beau quite vex"d to be the fcoff, 
So paid his reck’ning and went off : 
Next day to Cambridge he remov’d, 
There too he unfuccefsful prov’d, 
For though he fill’d his glafs or cup, 
He did not always drink it. up. 
The fcholars mark’d how he behav’d 
And faid a remnant fhould befav’d ; 
The name of remnant was devere : 
And he for York refolv’d to fteer : 
There fill’d his to the top, © 


knd always fainly drank it up : 
wal done (fays Jacka buck of York) 
“ You go though ftitch, fr with your work. 
The name of ititch was fuch reproach, 
He rang the bell, and call’d the coach : 
But ere he went enquiry made, 
By what means they found out his trade ? 
“ You put the cap on and it fits,” 
(Replies one of the Yorkthire wits, } 
“ Our words are common. acceptation, 
“ Could not point out your occupation, 
“Twas you yourfelf gave us the clue, 
“« To find out both your trade and you, 
“ Proud coxcombs and fantaftic beaux, 















“ Inev’ry place themf<lves expofe— 
” 


the a Fine 





“ They trayel far, at vaft expence, 
“ To thew their wealth and want of fenfe— 
“ But take this for a ftanding rule——. 


“ There’s no di(guife will fereen a fool 
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ENQUIRY AFTER HAPPINESS, 


HE midnight moon ferenely fmiles 


O’er nature’s foft repofe ; 


No low’ring clouds objcure the tky, 


No ruffling tempeft blows. 
Now ev’ry finks to reft, 
The throbbing heart lies fill, 


And varying fchemes of life no more 


‘Diftraé the lab’ring will. 
In filence huth’d to reafon’s voice, 
Attends each mental pow’r ; 
Come, dear Emelia, and enjoy 
 Refie@tion’s fav’rite hour. 


this ample round ; 





Does it amidft the frolic mirth 
% affemblies dwell ? 
ide beneath the folemn gloora 
That fhakes the hermit’s cel! ? 


How oft the laughing brow of joy 
A. fick’ning heart conceals!" * 


And thro’ the cloifter’s deep recefs 


Invading forrow fteals. ‘ 

In vain thro’ beauty, fortune, wit, 
The fugitive we trace ; 

It dwells not in the faithlefs {mile 
That brightens Clodio’s face. 

Perhaps the joy to thefe deny’d, 
The heart in friendhhip finds : 

Ab! dear delufion ! gay conceit 
Of vifionary minds P 

Howe’er our varying notions rove, 





Vain is alike the joy we feek, 
And vain what we poflefs, © 

Unlefs harmonious reafon tunes: 
The paffions into peace, 


7 


To temper’d withes, jut defires, 


Is inefs confin’d, 


And, deaf to folly’s call, attends 


The mufic of the mind. 
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\ EPIGRAM. @a 
= ym could not ve 
mutt have a wife, an’t pleafe ye; - 
But how did he procure this wife, © . 
To cheer his folitary life? fe 
Why, from a rib cut off his fide a 
Was form’d this neceflary bride. tae 
But how did he the pat be > cies 
Pho ! he flept fwectly all the whilé, ag 
But when this rib was Pats ba 
in Woman's Sa \ dam’: . + 
ow then, I pray you, did it enfwer? 
He never flept fo fweet again, Sir, ea 
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